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making, while innovation may nevertheless flourish under the autonomy of the 
faculty member in an individual case. Three appendixes contain integrated and 
consolidated responses from focus groups, a list of commitments for higher 
educational leadership faculty, and requirements for the doctor of education 
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Abstract 



This paper is a case study of the initiation of a doctoral concentration in higher educational 
leadership at a land grant university. The case documents the perceptions of curricular needs 
defined by practitioners in the state, the resulting efforts to develop a field sensitive 
curriculum, and the impact of academic decision making processes on the appearance of 
innovation as the proposal progressed. It concludes that the appearance of programmatic 
innovation may be compromised to academic form and tradition in the course of academic 
decision making, while innovation may nevertheless flourish under the autonomy of the 
faculty member in an individual class. 
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The Homogenizing Effect of Academic Governance: 

A Case Study in the Creation of a Field-Sensitive Doctoral Concentration in Higher Education 

Introduction 

Higher education as a field of doctoral study has evolved in mission, clientele and 
content since G. Stanley Hall s first higher education course in 1893. On the eve of the 
millennium, a variety of doubts have been expressed about the future of the field as a result of: 
A trend toward merger into larger academic units (Nelson, 1991; Cooper, 1986); questions about 
the credibility of the academic strength of the degree (Fincher, 1991; Townsend and Weise, 
1991); substantial turnover in tenured faculty due to retirements (Nelson, 1991) and ambiguity 
about what exactly constitutes the field (Peters and Peterson, 1987). 

The proposed responses to these trends are at times contradictory. Contrasting responses 
range from Finchers (1991) call for a reemphasis on the preparation of scholars, professors, and 
researchers to Rhodes (1997) call for greater focus on curricula addressing the needs of the 
increasing numbers of mid-career professionals whose leadership will be in roles very different 
from a presidency. 

As the merger trends begin to settle out, we are seeing a clear and continuing 
identification of higher education as a distinct field of study either as a separate entity within 
a merged unit or in a reemergence as a separate area of study. The recent decision within the 
University of Maine to reinstitute an EdD focus in higher education leadership provided an 
opportunity for building a program ' from the ground up” which was sensitive to the needs of 
the field without preconceptions about the program structure and content. This paper is a case 
study of the efforts to define the program structure and function by identifying relevant 
stakeholders and providing various methods for input into the program development. It 
chronicles the unintended effects that institutional processes had on program content and 
language that described the program as an innovation . 

The research on higher education as a field of study has been characterized by 
comprehensive surveys of students, faculty and presidents (Crosson and Nelson, 1986; Newell 
and Morgan, 1983). The survey research has focused on specific populations across institutions, 
free of their interconnectedness with institutional and professional contexts. A case study 
approach allows exposure to the depth and complexity of the interaction of competing 
contextual forces within communities of practitioners and communities of scholars. 

No case study is truly free of implicit theory guiding choices of relevant data. While 
every attempt has been made to "follow the data” without regard to a preconceived schema in 
the tradition of grounded study, discretionary choices in understanding them are guided by an 
understanding of the university as an organized anarchy (Cohen and March, 1974 ). This view 
looks at decision-making in universities as a confluence of at a given point in time of 
participants, problems, solutions, and competing choice opportunities. This view leads to an 
analysis of relevant participants (internal and external stakeholders and interests), choice 
opportunities, and the sequencing in time of related and unrelated problems and solutions. 

This paper addresses two questions: (1) Given a voice, what do the stakeholders who 
would be served by a reconstituted doctoral program in higher education leadership advocate 
for need, content and structure? (2) What happens in program design as those voices are 
channeled through academic governance processes? 
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Methods 



This case study is based on the following methods and data sources: A review of 
documentation framing the efforts of an advisory committee charged with formulating a 
reconstituted EdD program in higher educational leadership; a review of the outcomes of a 
series of focus groups with mid-career professionals and presidents in a range of colleges and 
universities regarding the need, content and structure for a higher educational doctoral 
program; a review of literature and review of doctoral programs in higher education at 
comparable institutions; the results of an earlier needs assessment survey of administrative 
staff serving the Maine Technical College System; consultation with internal faculty 
committees and consultation with the Educational Leadership faculty, and participant 
observation by the authors in each of the focus groups, consultative and policy settings. 

The Case 

Context 



The University of Maine, like many institutions in the northeast and across the country, 
suffered from declining enrollments, reduced state funding and repeated budget reductions in the 
late 80s through the mid-90s. Budget rescissions, frozen faculty positions, administrator and 
faculty flight through early retirement inducements and more attractive job opportunities, 
downsizing and institutional reorganization characterized nearly a decade of life on the 
campus and throughout the University of Maine System. The impact on faculty and the 
academic governance processes maintained by faculty was significant in heightened levels of 
conflict, distrust of administration and general stress. 

After a decade of doing more with less and suffering curtailments in program 
development, program elimination, and reductions in funds for research, and travel, 
consideration of new programs was rare. Faculty's first reaction to change of any kind was often 
a well conditioned protective response designed to defend the remaining elements of programs 
and academic life which had survived the decade. 

Graduate programs in higher education, housed with the College of Education and 
Human Development were seriously threatened from the impact of reduced funding and 
reorganization. The College had offered a master's degree in Student Personnel in Higher 
Education since 1965 when the focus resided within the area of Counselor Education and was 
primarily the responsibility of one professor with a specialization in that area. In addition, 
students were able to earn the EdD focusing on student personnel in higher education within 
Counselor Education. 

In 1984 , a second faculty member whose experience lay in higher education brought an 
academic focus in organizational theory related to both K-12 and higher education levels to 
the Educational Administration faculty. The position supplemented an area faculty which 
had just been authorized by the Board of Trustees to offer the EdD in Educational Leadership. 
Responding to pressures arising from the lack of doctoral programs in the state for higher 
education personnel, a few applicants who expressed interest in higher education 
administration were accepted for doctoral study in the Educational Leadership program and 
assigned to the new faculty member for program advice. 

Subsequently, in 1986, the Student Personnel program was moved from Counselor 
Education to Educational Administration with the hope that programs in K-12 administration. 
Higher Education, and Student Personnel would be mutually supportive. The faculty member 
with a background in higher education took a position as Director of Equal Opportunity on 
campus and the Student Personnel program continued as a relatively autonomous program 
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within the area of Educational Leadership (as the Educational Administration area had come 
to be called). 

Within several years of the move of the Student Personnel program to Educational 
Leadership, the area faculty agreed to a moratorium on further doctoral admissions to the 
program in student personnel due to insufficient faculty resources. The masters program 
continued with revisions to include the option of an administrative specialty. 

Then, in academic year 1996-1997 the University, in a dramatic effort to adjust to a 
significantly lower level of state funding and tuition revenue, implemented a reorganization 
plan. The plan, called AFFIRM, reduced seven colleges to five and called for a self- 
examination of each unit and for each unit to sharply define its mission. In the College of 
Education this prompted a redefinition of mission to focus exclusively on K - 12 education. 
Further, during this reorganization, the School of Human Development was moved, without 
the full support of its faculty, to join the College of Education (henceforth the College of 
Education and Human Development or COEHD). The remaining masters program in Student 
Personnel in Higher Education program was seriously threatened, but survived after release of 
the initial plan proposing its elimination due to the integration and value of the program's 
interns in various University offices. 

In 1996, the faculty member who, 10 years previously had left the College for central 
administration, expressed an interest to return to the College. The salary line would be 
supported centrally. The Dean responded positively to the possibility of using her return as an 
opportunity to reinstitute a doctoral program in Higher Education, the absence of which had 
been viewed as problematic by the growing Technical College System in the state as well as by 
the Student Life Division at the University which typically used graduate students from the 
Higher Education program for staffing. Thus, at the threshold of the effort to reinstitute a 
doctoral program in Higher Education there was a variety of forces potentially restraining and 
conducive to such an effort: 

Potential restraining forces included: 

• There was a high level of competition within the University of Maine System for resources 
and new programs in a period of declining resources. Further, competition was particularly 
heated between the University of Maine (UMaine) and the University of Southern Maine 
(USM). UMaine was the flagship campus and the only doctoral granting institution in the 
state. It is located in the less populated, more distant and less prosperous northern reaches 
of the state. On the other hand, the younger, brash University of Southern Maine is the 

' comprehensive”, urban campus located in the largest city in the state (though scarcely a 
suburb by mid Atlantic standards), and is technically limited to the masters as the highest 
degree level. 

• The masters program in Student Personnel was still a relatively isolated program and the 
domain of a single faculty member although now housed in Educational Leadership. 

• The creation of new programs, particularly those requiring additional resources were 
unlikely to be approved by the College faculty or the University Administration. 

• The Educational Leadership faculty had faced high demand for courses and programs and 
insufficient faculty resources were available to meet those demands. The loss of one faculty 
member to an independent institute and the impending loss of another to another institution 
generated anxiety in the remaining faculty that these resources would not be fully replaced. 
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• The College had been through a series of budget cutbacks and there was a variety of 
concerns related to how, and according to what priorities new growth should occur. Though 
demanding few new funds, the dean's commitment to program development in higher 
education leadership could potentially be interpreted by some to be unfaithful to priorities 
and processes previously determined by the faculty. 

• A climate of discord existed within the Graduate Affairs Committee of the College which 
resulted in close scrutiny in applying rules and policies reflecting a history of situations 

where the judgments of some faculty were perceived by some members to be overly 
permissive. 

• There were questions among some college and university leaders in the state about the 
ability of a college perceived as focusing on K-12 institutions to focus effectively on 
postsecondary institutions. 

Simultaneously, there were several factors conducive to the reinstitution of doctoral study in 

Higher Education Leadership. 

• Statewide, no doctoral program for leadership personnel in higher education existed in the 
state at a time when professional employees were increasing in numbers in both the 
University of Maine System and the Maine Technical College System. Further, interest in 
the possibility of in-state options for advanced professional education had been expressed 
in the early 90s by administrators with the Technical College system and, among women 
employed in higher education, at annual meetings of Maine's unit of the American Council 
on Education National Identification Project for women. A survey of technical college 
personnel indicated a clear need and willing students for such a program. However, reduced 
state funding for both the University and the Technical College system effectively stopped 
development of this effort. 

• Just prior to the decade-long decline in state revenues to the University, the University had 
embarked on a major project renewing its on-campus computing and communications 
infrastructure. At the same time, the University of Maine System and the State had 
committed to enhancing digital networking capacity to facilitate communication and 
distance learning in the vast, sparsely populated geography of Maine which is made more 
challenging by a harsh winter climate. 

• Leaders within the University had experienced support for a higher education leadership 
program and were willing to serve as adjunct faculty. 

• Some of the faculty in Educational Leadership felt limited in their ability to satisfy the 
needs of students who had interests in higher education who took their K - 12 focused 
courses at advanced levels. 

• The Educational Leadership program had a strong track record of being responsive and 
engaged with the field and had successfully developed a doctoral program that 
effectively blended theory and practice. 

• There was strong support from the Dean of the College who viewed an EdD concentration in 
Higher Education as yet another means for the College to serve the needs of the state in a 
very visible manner. 

• There were clear indications that the state’s economy, and consequently State revenues, 
were beginning to recover from a decade long decline. In addition, the University had just 
implemented an early retirement program that allowed recovery of over 60 faculty 
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positions. A gift of $4 million for faculty positions from alumni authors, Stephen and 
Tabitha King, was going to allow the University to bridge the period when retiring faculty 
were still being paid. Thus, beginning in 1997, for the first time in several years, the 
University was able to add significant numbers of new faculty to its ranks providing a 
significant boost to low morale on the campus. 

Thus, when the Dean considered the opportunity for gaining a faculty line with the return 
of the Equal Opportunity Director to the COEHD faculty, the timing offered some hope for a 
reconfigured doctoral concentration in Higher Education without the addition of significant 
College resources. He committed to a planning process that would produce a curriculum built 
"from the ground up" and responsive to the realities of the field. 

Grass-roots based planning 

In February of 1997, the Dean of the COEHD appointed a higher educational 
leadership planning committee charged to assess needs, examine potential curricular foci , 
resource needs, a structural niche within the COEHD and, depending on the proposed niche, 
identify the appropriate channels for approval. The Dean appointed the returning faculty 
member and his Associate Dean for Instruction to co-chair the committee. The committee 
ultimately consisted of 19 members representing the field of potential employers including both 
two and four year institutions in the state as well as the University of Maine System office, 
potential students, and current faculty at the University, primarily from the COEHD. While 
the gender composition of the group was fairly even, the three Presidents and the System s Vice 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs were all women. Two people of color were members of the 
group-a number disproportionately high for the state of Maine and its University system, but 
lower than the ideal. Others in the group included University of Maine administrative staff 
who had taught in the Masters program in Higher Education and who had advocated for its 
survival and for the establishment of the doctoral program. In short, the group represented the 
landscape of stakeholders in reestablishment of a doctoral program in Higher Education in 
Maine. 



The Advisory Committee met initially in April 1997. Its discussion was spirited and 
highly supportive of the need for a higher educational leadership program to serve the state 
and region. Based on that discussion which emphasized the need to be responsive to the field, 
a series of focus groups were planned to seek feedback from those who would be served by such a 
program, either as students, attendees at conferences and institutes or as employers of its 
graduates. That feedback was to address the need and perceptions regarding needed content 
and structure. 

Subsequently, in October 1997, the Advisory Committee co-chairs met with four focus 
groups at locations around the state. Three groups consisted of mid-career professionals and 
administrators at campuses within the state. Attendance varied from approximately 40 to 15 
to 2. The fourth focus group was at a state-wide meeting of the Maine Higher Education Council 
made up of the presidents of all public and private postsecondary institutions in the state 
attended by about 25 president, representing a significant majority of the state s colleges and 
universities. 

The following questions served as the initial agenda for each focus group. However, in 
each case, a agenda was modified as discussion evolved. 

"• Could graduate level education serve as a resource in the professional development 

of personnel at your institution(s)? 
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•If yes, what kind of positions do personnel hold who might benefit from the 
program? 

•If no, how do staff at your institution become prepared for the roles they play? 

"•What knowledge and skills do you find yourself needing for continued professional 
growth and success? 

"•Can you cite any additional or different knowledge and skills which you seek or seek 
in those whom you employ? 

"•Consider program structure. What advice would you offer to assure a program that is 
relevant, effective and accessible to mid-career professionals in your institution? 

"•Consider underlying philosophy of education— given classes serving mid-career 
professionals, do you think there are any basic principles that should guide the faculty 
as they design individual courses (as well as the curriculum)? 

"•To what extent do you think internships should be included to provide exposure to 
new responsibilities and mentoring? 

•Would you be willing and/or able to leave your current job for a semester or year's 
internship at low or no compensation? 

"•What do you think are the most critical issues facing higher education as we enter 
the next century that should be considered in shaping a graduate program? 

"•A graduate program can enhance higher education in Maine through degree 
programs. What are other needs you would hope a graduate program could address to 
support higher education in the state (e.g. policy research, conferences, institutes etc. 

"•Other comments, especially those related to the existing masters program:" 

The notes made on butcher block paper at each meeting were consolidated, coded by 
location and integrated into a single list (Appendix A) consolidating as the data dictated into 
categories including perceived need, needed content, faculty and structural needs. In addition, a 
survey instrument was designed to allow those who could not attend meetings to provide input. 
Given the prior survey of Technical College System staff, a full-scale effort was not made to 
survey staff. Instead, efforts were made to encourage meeting attendance and to raise awareness 
about the planning process through the meeting invitations. 

The results demonstrated convergence of opinion in the need for a doctoral program, and, 
generally, for the content and structure. In content, the perceived needs were much as expected: 
Areas related to understanding colleges and universities as complex organizations, 
understanding colleges and universities in the larger social, historical and political context; 
understanding modem technology and its impact in colleges and universities; and lots of 
professional knowledge and skill areas related to leading and managing programs and 
institutions. An internet review of higher education programs and a review of literature 
suggested that the recommended content areas were fairly typical with the exception of 
mastering technology— which is most likely represented in the current curricula at surveyed 
institutions though not necessarily reflected on web pages. 

More divergent, however, from paper descriptions of many University based programs 
was the very clear and very loud emphases regarding structure and delivery. Advisory 
Committee members and focus group respondents alike called for structures to increase 
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accessibility for working professionals through flexibility in scheduling, innovative residency 
requirements, creative structuring of classes and the judicious use of new technologies to help 
reduce travel time while optimizing learning time. Flexibility was a theme that had been 
reflected as well in the 1994 Technical College survey results. In addition, respondents called 
for a kind of figurative accessibility for mid-career professionals with an emphasis on 
practicality and application in individual courses and the overall curriculum. 

In addition to the structure and content categories emerging from the data, there was a 
concern for the nature and approach of the faculty. Many called for at least some faculty who 
themselves had the credibility, hands-on knowledge and understanding they perceived 
associated with being practicing administrators. They sought faculty who could effectively 
bridge theory and practice, understood "the real world", were current in their field, and were 
excellent teachers, modeling in their own teaching the substance of what they taught. Those 
aspiring to advanced graduate work appeared aware of the commitment it demanded but in 
return they expected to be respected for the expertise they brought with them and to see 
immediate applicability of their academic experience to the work setting. 

The Advisory Committee co-chairs left these meetings filled with imaginative 
discussions about alternative program delivery with such elements as on-line, asynchronous 
components, interactive video courses, and even the use of interactive video on personal 
computers. They envisioned courses taught and co-taught by faculty who had moved back and 
forth between the realms of administration and faculty. And they envisioned faculty 
committed to the kind of experiential learning so clearly valued by focus group participants. 

Program development 

With the convergence between the Advisory Committee and the focus group discussions, 
the co-chairs proceeded to (1) define the implications for the field feedback for the content, 
structure and niche for a higher educational leadership doctoral program; (2) review doctoral 
requirements within the College of Education and Human Development that would define the 
parameters for a program (or would represent areas for proposed change); (3) assess the 
COEHD for potential fit either within an existing curricular area as a standalone program 
agreeing that in philosophy, experience and faculty expertise the Educational Leadership 
area offered the most appropriate fit; (4) review requirements of doctoral programs in Higher 
Education at other institutions (5) review literature regarding the status, substance and 
evolution of higher education as a field of doctoral study; (6) study, in depth, through reading 
and discussion the structure and content of the existing Educational Leadership EdD program; 

(7) draft a program description and curriculum to propose to the advisory committee integrating 
elements from these sources. 

At this stage, the niche question was addressed by envisioning the program as a 
concentration within the Educational Leadership program. It was already the home of the 
initial faculty, and the Educational Leadership faculty shared a philosophical commitment 
comparable to that sought by those who participated in the higher education focus groups. A 
niche as a concentration within an existing degree program would also have the effect of 
limiting the policy arenas from which approval would be needed to the COEHD faculty and 
administration and sparing the layers of campus and system level approval, up to and including 
the Board of Trustees, that would be necessary to initiate a new program. 

A mission statement consistent with both that of Educational Leadership and feedback 
from the field was drafted: The mission of the doctoral concentration (EdD) in Higher 
Educational Leadership was defined as: " to educate competent and visionary leaders for 
postsecondary educational institutions in Maine and beyond . The curriculum is designed to 
develop and sustain in practice leaders who collaborate with , inspire, and exemplify for 
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others the best qualities of learning , ethical conduct , and commitment to student and faculty 
development. To these ends, the Higher Educational Leadership faculty provides graduate 
degree programs; serves as a resource to individuals, institutions, and government agencies on 
current theory and practice, and research related to higher education; and tries to model 
learning, ethical conduct, inclusiveness and commitment to its students and the higher 
education community in Maine and beyond ." 

If there were no constraints, the program envisioned by the co-chairs to meet this 
mission as they returned from the spirited focus groups encompassed: (1) no arbitrary or 
irrelevant requirements, (2) assessment of knowledge rather than prior credit hours as 
representative of prior knowledge, (3) employed creative scheduling and technology in a 
variety of imaginative ways to increase learning time and communication while reducing 
commuting time, (4) supported the creation of a collaborative network of students through 
common experiences and a shared knowledge base (5) allowed partial individualization of the 
program to meet individual professional needs and aspirations, (6) actively engaged effective 
administrators as ongoing faculty members, and (7) active interplay for the students between 
classes and practice. However, the fact of embarking upon program development within a 
particular educational and policy context demanded a fit between the ideal and the possible. 
As the co-chairs began to formally define the program, elements of structure and process were 
initially framed through the University, COEHD and the Educational Leadership doctoral 
guidelines. 

Through channels.... 



The decision to propose a concentration within the Educational Leadership program 
provided a flexible template for the program consistent with COEHD and graduate school 
requirements. The COEHD required 90 hours beyond the bachelors for the EdD within which 
21 hours were College requirements including Social Context of Education, Philosophy of 
Education, Advanced Educational Psychology, Statistical Methods in Education, Educational 
Research, Advanced Educational Research and Qualitative Research. The College s residency 
requirement for students who were working consisted of at least four consecutive semesters 
enrolled in full-time study (defined by the graduate school as 6 hours). 

A significant number of the College requirements could appear irrelevant to students 
focusing on postsecondary institutions. Based on the differences in colleges and universities from 
elementary and secondary schools, the evolving proposal sought to substitute the requirement 
for the course Social Context of Education with a section specific to higher education. The 
proposal also sought to eliminate the requirement for philosophy of education and advanced 
psychology to have the content addressed in a more applicable way within initial core 
doctoral seminars. 

As initially envisioned, the Educational Leadership degree had been broad and 
flexible in its structure. Thus, its framework was readily adaptable to a higher education 
focus. Early discussions by the Advisory Committee co-chairs with the Educational 
Leadership faculty were fit into full area agendas leaving time for brief reports, a few 
questions and little substantive discussion. In short, consideration of the Higher Educational 
Leadership proposal became a minor item on the Educational Leadership agenda in the face of 
more immediately pressing concerns. The Educational Leadership faculty was consistent in 
expressing concern for a heavy workload that could be strained even more without additional 
faculty and with an additional concentration requiring time-intensive doctoral advising with a 
group of students with which the faculty did not feel Rally competent to deal. Based on this 
feedback, the concentration was designed to be staffed by returning or new faculty in higher 
education, carefully selected effective practicing administrators, and faculty in appropriate 
disciplines in other areas of the University with an interest in higher education e.g. economics. 
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communication and business. The co-chairs thus began discussions with both faculty in other 
departments and well-regarded administrators seeking potential interest in teaching specific 
courses within the program. 

The College had a history of using adjunct faculty to teach some courses to fill in when 
regular faculty were not available. After listening to the focus groups, the co-chairs sought a 
way to more fully integrate practicing administrators into the concentration without being 
exploitative of their time nor insensitive to their autonomy. They developed a set of 
"commitments" (Appendix B) that would reflect the expectation for ongoing engagement with 
the concentration and a commitment to the integration of some key themes elicited in the focus 
groups in their courses as appropriate e.g. written and oral communication,, problem-solving, 
critical thinking, use of alternative structures and technologies, ethics and diversity. 

Attendance at a meeting of the Graduate Affairs Committee (GAC) of the College on 
December 16 met with lukewarm approval of the concept after extensive questions about 
resources, funding, and a perceived shift in college priorities by the Dean without full 
consultation with faculty. The Co-Chairs left the meeting to prepare for a meeting three days 
later with the Advisory Committee. Draft material presented at the GAC did not discuss 
innovative teaching techniques, alternative technologies or creative scheduling nor did the 
discussion elicit them. Given the responsibility of faculty for the content and structure of 
individual classes, discussion of teaching technologies appeared both premature and 
inappropriate to the committee’s charge. The committee focused instead on assurances that 
traditional standards would be met and with sufficient resources to do so. 

The Higher Education Advisory Committee strongly endorsed the draft concentration. 

It further suggested thinking in new ways about flexibility in delivery such as breaking down 
the consistent pattern of packaging knowledge in 3 credit courses when a combination of one 
credit institutes could provide exposure to some key skill areas without requiring the 
commitment of a full semester. This discussion also sharpened the vision of a series of core 
courses taken in common, and an individualized specialization component with some central 
themes/ skills transcending courses as appropriate e.g. written and oral communication, use of 
technology, and inquiry. 

Based on the GAC and Advisory Committee meetings as well as meetings with the 
Educational Leadership faculty the proposal was refined further and prepared for formal 
presentation to the Graduate Affairs Committee. At the February 17, 1998 GAC meeting the co- 
chairs presented a curricular proposal with supporting documentation, a proposal for two new 
courses, a proposal to waive COEHD requirements of Philosophy of Education and Advanced 
Educational Psychology for Higher Education doctoral students and a recommendation to 
initiate admissions to the doctoral concentration in higher education leadership with a May 1, 
1998 deadline. In addition, the first cooperating faculty member was proposed for the 
concentration, the recent Associate Provost for Undergraduate Affairs who had returned to the 
faculty in Communications. By the time the agenda item was discussed, most of those attending 
the meeting had left. After a brief discussion the four remaining members of the GAC voted to 
recommend to the COEHD faculty approval of the concentration. 

Ten days later, on February 27, the Higher Educational Leadership recommendation 
was reported out of the GAC for a faculty vote. After considerable discussion of the history of 
the moratorium on doctoral admissions in higher education, the Educational Leadership 
faculty was asked its position on reopening the concentration. The response was that there had 
been insufficient discussion within the area for a position to that point. The faculty then voted 
to table the proposal subject to further discussion and a recommendation by the Educational 
Leadership faculty. 
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Over the two months, the faculty co-chair met at least weekly with the Educational 
Leadership faculty to discuss, shape and refine the concentration (Appendix C). At times the 
Dean and Associate Dean also met with the group to consider especially issues related to 
faculty resources for the Educational Leadership as a whole as well as the Higher Education 
concentration within it. The Dean provided assurances about the filling of two positions 
becoming vacant and a third that was anticipated due to retirement. In preparation for the 
April 30 faculty meeting when the revised proposal would be considered, the co-chairs sent 
program materials with a cover letter to the faculty (April 28, 1998) to provide context for the 
discussion. Their letter noted key elements of the proposal as follows: 

"•This is a student-centered program for mid-career professionals in diverse higher 
education settings. Students will have the opportunity to collaborate with faculty in 
considering course offerings, research and consultation, and other activities related to the 
culture of the concentration. 

"•The concentration will integrate cooperating faculty as valuable, unique and ongoing 
resources rather than as contingency instructors. These faculty members will be included in 
colloquia and calibration meetings with full time faculty and will become actively involved 
with program planning and student research. 

"•Active efforts will be made by students and faculty to use modem technologies in 
teaching and research. 

"•Two full-time faculty positions will be assigned to the program (one an existing 
faculty position and the other the returning administrator noted as funded by the University.]" 

The letter to the faculty also summarized changes in the proposal subsequent to the 
February 26 meeting of the faculty: 

"•A two semester doctoral seminar has been defined to insure in-depth foundational 
study related to higher education. 

"•Instead of adapting existing courses to a Higher Education constituency, courses 
specific to this concentration have been defined with HED designators. 

"•The concentration has been more clearly delineated with a Professional Core (15 cr.). 
Research Foundations (12 cr.). Specialization (18 cr. min.). Internship and Thesis (2-6 cr.) 

"•A decision has been made to admit students beginning January of 1999 and then in 
alternating academic years beginning in the Fall of 2001." 

The Educational Leadership faculty facilitated the presentation and discussion of the 
proposal at the faculty meeting with elements presented by Educational Leadership faculty 
and the co-chairs. This participation as well as the formal endorsement clearly conveyed the 
support of the Educational Leadership faculty for the proposal. The proposal passed with a 
nearly unanimous vote. 

Summary observations 

The foregoing processes yielded both convergence and contradictions in the elements 
expected in a higher education leadership program. There was greater convergence in 
expectations for the focus of the program among external constituents, including employers and 
potential students, than among College of Education and Human Development faculty. 
Presidents, other potential employers, and mid-career professionals who would be potential 
students were unified in their appeal for a practical focus that would enhance the day-to-day 
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administrative and leadership skills of the students in the program and enhance the capacity 
of institutions. These included, among others, writing, interpersonal and critical thinking 
skills in addition to finance, decision making, planning, and policy processes specific to colleges 
and universities. 

External constituents were uniformly concerned about a program design that would 
allow convenient access for working professionals. They urged the use of new technologies such 
as interactive television, the worldwide web, creative scheduling, and coursework which 
would respect and integrate the students' daily "laboratory" experience provided naturally by 
their institutional work settings. Concern was expressed, with an undercurrent of skepticism, 
about the ability of "ivory tower" academics to truly meet their practical needs. There was a 
clear desire for flexibility in scheduling and individual programs to meet the diverse 
professional and personal needs of students. Finally, those in the field sought faculty with 
strong experiential backgrounds to meet the foregoing needs. There was enthusiasm and a 
clearly expressed need for a higher education leadership program in a state where distances 
otherwise limited such opportunities for professional growth. 

There was less convergence among faculty involved in academic decision making 
processes. This reflected, perhaps, the diversity of interests and priorities represented among 
faculty from a variety of disciplines. The heightened sensitivity produced by a decade of 
institutional downsizing was also a contributing factor. 

Academic decision processes internal to the university can be characterized as layers of 
shared governance assuring faculty input and standards at various institutional levels. This 
case study documents the unintended pressures these processes imposed on program design. Even 
though they allowed for course level innovation, and demanded an assurance of quality in the 
delivery of the program, they forced a field sensitive program design to give the appearance of 
fitting a traditional university mold. The process of interpreting a field sensitive to faculty 
with a variety of academic backgrounds demanded a high level of clarity and accountability in 
program design. External constituents, on the other hand, perceiving the potential of advancing 
their education within the state, and having had some input into the program design, were less 
demanding and more trusting. 

It must be noted that this case describes a story that could, at any given point in its 
evolution, evolved in totally different directions. Such chance variations as changes in the 
numbers of participants and interests at key meetings, negative attention from potential 
competitors outside the college or institution, or even positive external attention seeking to 
shape the curriculum in different directions could have led this case down very different paths. 
The seemingly random patterns of participation, competing problems, solutions and choice 
opportunities in any given situation create the demand for flexibility, persistence and tolerance 
of ambiguity in organizational change efforts. This uniqueness is reminder of the limits to 
generalizability from individual case studies. Yet, a case study provides rich description 
illustrating specific phenomena, in this case, the erosion of the appearance of innovation and 
responsiveness to the field as the innovation fit itself through academic decision processes. 



The aggregate impact of internal university processes, including layers of standards and 
formats, was a homogenizing effect on the appearance of the program design and structure. 
Rather than stifling innovation, this forced the innovative concepts emerging from the field 
into individual course units where academic norms and traditions provide the greatest freedom 
Within the course unit faculty control such elements as use of innovative technologies for access, 
innovative scheduling and reality-based content. 



Conclusions and implications 
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This suggests that the key to academic innovation may be at the smallest unit i.e. the 
individual course and not primarily in the big picture represented by the program design. Yet, 
the ’’big picture” is essential for providing program coherence and a sense of integrity for the 
students it serves. The quality of a program, therefore, depends on faculty commitment to an 
overall philosophy and ability to translate that philosophy into innovative classroom 
practice. 

The analysis of this case study suggests some specific implications for the successful 
curricular change efforts as listed below: 

• Academic change efforts require: (1) sensitivity to context, (2) flexibility to respond to the 
unpredictable demands produced by the interplay of complex internal and external forces at a 
particular point in time and (3) persistence to continue in the face of unpredictable challenges. 

• Program design that is sensitive to the many constituencies to which it is accountable requires 
faculty to connect their knowledge and skills to a field-based philosophy and will provide 
vehicles for that to occur (e.g. shared faculty commitments regarding course structure and 
philosophy; colloquia involving students, external constituents, and faculty; and routine 
engagement of cooperating faculty in discussions related to student progress.) 

• Special attention must be given to such vehicles to assure programmatic coherence and 
integrity. This is of paramount importance when cooperating faculty, who are practicing 
professionals with valuable expertise yet limited time and availability, are an integral part 
of the program. 

• The ability of academic programs in higher education to serve credibly the interests of the 
field depend on clear and complete communication with those external constituencies we intend 
to serve and those internal constituencies to whom we are accountable. Given that the interests 
and perspectives of internal and external constituents will not necessarily be shared, it is 
important for faculty to serve as interpreters and a bridge between the two. Thus, they will 
simultaneously serve the interest of change and learning. 
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